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THE PROBLEM OF THE SAAR. 


NE of the thorniest, if not the most important, of the questions 
to be dealt with by the League Council now in session 
concerns the future of the Saar. The Council will have 

before it not only the usual quarterly report of the Chairman of the 
Governing Commission (Mr. Knox).' but also a special report 
submitted to the Secretary-General of the League at the beginning 
of January by Mr. Knox in reply to a memorandum addressed to 
the League Council by three members of the Landesrat, or Con- 
sultative Council, of the Saar. These three men represent a Nazi 
organisation known as the Deutsche Front, and they made accusa- 
tions against the Governing Commission, charging it, and its 
Chairman in particular, with conducting the administration in a 
manner prejudicial to the interests of their organisation and of the 
population generally. The special report of the Chairman replying 
to this attack contains information which is of a character to make 
especially difficult the principal task of the League Council, which 
is to arrange for the organisation of the plebiscite, in 1935, on the 
result of which the future of the Saar is to depend; before con- 
sidering this, however, reference must be made to the circum- 
stances in which the seeds of the present problem were sown, to 
understand which it is necessary to go back to the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

The Saar basin, an area of about 740 square miles lying just 
north of Lorraine and south-east of Luxemburg? was in 1919 detached 
from Germany, which renounced the government of the territory 
in favour of the League of Nations as trustee,* with a view to 
facilitating the cession to the French State of the coal mines situated 
in the area. These mines, which produce from 12 to 13 million 
tons of coal per annum, were handed over to France in full and 
absolute possession, in compensation for the loss of the output of 
the French pits at Lens and Valenciennes caused by their destruction 
by the Germans during the war.‘ The question, however, of the 
sovereignty under which the people of the territory were permanently 
to be placed was left in abeyance for a period of 15 years, to be 
decided then by a plebiscite, and provision was, therefore, made for 
the eventuality that the territory in which the mines are situated 
might be returned to Germany. How this was done can best be 
explained by a short reference to the Treaty itself. 


The provisions for the administration of the Saar Territory, 
for the holding of the plebiscite, and for the handing over of the 





(1) This is No. 55, a summary of which was issued for publication by the 


Secretary-General on November gth, 1933. 
(2) The population numbers about 800,000, of whom over 100,000 are engaged 


in the coal mining and metallurgical industries. 
(3) Vide Article 49 of the Versailles Treaty. 
(4) The French mines were repaired and production had reached the pre-War 


figure by 1924. 
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mines to France.are all contained in an Annex which follows Article 
50, and is an integral part of the Treaty. Chapter 2 of this Annex 
describes in detail the organisation of the government of the territory, 
and the most important point that emerges from a study of this js 
that the League has assumed the entire responsibility not only for 
the conduct of the administration up till 1935, but also for the 
action to be taken after the plebiscite has been held—that is to say, 
the plebiscite result is not automatically to determine the future 
of the people, but is intended to be an indication of local opinion 
“ to be taken into account ”’ by the Council of the League in reaching 
their decision. 

The following provisions may be quoted at some length, in 
elucidation of the position. 

The Government of the territory is entrusted to a Commission 
representing the League of Nations, this Commission consisting of 
five members chosen by the Council of the League, and appointed 
for one year.1 They may be re-appointed, and can be removed 
by the League Council ; the Chairman of the Commission is 
appointed for one year, from among the members, by the League 
Council and may be reappointed. He is the Executive of the 
Commission. 


Within the territory the Governing Commission has all the 
powers of government previously belonging to the German Empire, 
Prussia, or Bavaria, and abroad is responsible for the protection of 
the interests of the inhabitants and the conduct of foreign relations 
generally. 

Under its control, the inhabitants retain their local assemblies, 
religious liberties, their schools and their language. The right of 
voting is not exercised for any assembly other than the local ones, 
except that a Consultative Council of 30 members is elected every 
three years by ballot, but this body has no power to initiate or 
suppress legislation, though all laws are submitted to it for advice. 
Finally, the Governing Commission has power to decide all questions 
arising from the interpretation of the provisions of the Treaty, both 
France and Germany having agreed that any dispute involving a 
difference of opinion as to their interpretation shall be submitted to 
the Commission, and the decision of a majority of that body is 
binding on both countries. 

The next question dealt with is the plebiscite, and here the 
provisions of the Treaty are explicit and make very clear the 
responsibility of the League of Nations. Articles 34 and 35 may 
be quoted in full :— 


34. At the termination of a period of fifteen years from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, the population of the territory 





(1) They include one citizen of France, one native inhabitant of the territory, 
and three members belonging to three countries other than France or Germany 
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of the Saar Basin will be called upon to indicate their desires in 

the following manner :— 

A vote will take place by communes or districts, on the three follow- 
ing alternatives: (a) Maintenance of the régime established by the 
present Treaty and by this Annex ; (d) union with France ; (c) union 
with Germany. 

All persons without distinction of sex, more than twenty years 
old at the date of the voting, resident in the territory at the date 
of the signature of the present Treaty, will have the right to vote. 

The other conditions, methods and the date of the voting shall 
be fixed by the Council of the League of Nations in such a way as to 
secure the freedom, secrecy and trustworthiness of the voting. 

35. The League of Nations shall decide on the sovereignty under 
which the territory is to be placed, taking into account the wishes 
of the inhabitants as expressed by the voting :— 

(a) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the League of Nations 
decides in favour of the maintenance of the régime established by the 
present Treaty and this Annex, Germany hereby agrees to make such 
renunciation of her sovereignty in favour of the League of Nations 
as the latter shall deem necessary. It will be the duty of the League 
of Nations to take appropriate steps to adapt the régime definitely 
adopted to the permanent welfare of the territory and the general 
interest ; 

(5) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the League of Nations 
decides in favour of union with France, Germany hereby agrees to 
cede to France in accordance with the decision of the League of 
Nations all rights and title over the territory specified by the League ; 

(c) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the League of Nations 
decides in favour of union with Germany, it will be the duty of the 
League of Nations to cause the German Government to be re-estab- 
lished in the government of the territory specified by the League. 
In the event of the League deciding in favour of the union of 

the whole or part of the territory with Germany, France’s rights 
of ownership in the mines will be repurchased by Germany at a 
price payable in gold, this to be fixed by three experts, one nominated 
by Germany, one by France, and one by the League Council. If, 
however, the two countries wish to modify the arrangements for 
the sale in any way, they may do so by special agreements con- 
cluded between them. 

A few other points may be noted. The Customs arrangements 
were fixed by an agreement which entered into force on January roth, 
1925. The Treaty provided that the territory should be subjected 
to the French Customs régime, but that, for five years from its 
coming into force (January roth, 1920) products which both originate 
in and pass from the Saar into Germany should be free of import 
duties, as should also articles imported from Germany into the 
Saar for local consumption. The agreement of January, 1925 set 
up a Customs barrier between the Territory and Germany, but 





_(t) The third member must be neither a Frenchman nor a German. The 
decision will be given by a majority. 
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this was modified by a subsequent arrangement, on February 23rd, 
1928, by which German goods not competing with French (or of a 
character not generally produced by France) enter the Saar free 
of duty if there is a demand for them in the local markets. The 
currency in circulation is now French, a decree issued after the 
German inflation having substituted the franc for the mark. 


Such, briefly, is the constitutional background of the problem 
of the Saar. Attention must now be turned to those aspects of it 
which have been brought into prominence by the negotiations 
between France and Germany and, in particular, by the political 
developments of the past 12 months. As the result of these the 
Saar question now presents two aspects for consideration. First, 
there is the external or international aspect, that is to say the 
problem as a factor in the relations between France and Germany 
and, consequently, in the general situation in Europe. The impor- 
tance of this aspect has been underlined in Herr Hitler’s statement 
of November 16th that once the Saar problem had been settled 
nothing would remain to disturb relations between Germany and 
France. Under this head the views and interests, both political 
and economic, of the two countries must be considered. In the 
second place, there is the internal aspect. This involves an examina- 
tion of existing conditions in the Saar Territory, of the relations 
between elements of the population representative of the old and 
the new Germany and of the influences which are liable to affect 
the outlook of the population during the coming year or their votes 
in the plebiscite to take place in 1935. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN ASPECT. 


Apart from its industrial importance the Saar Basin is a frontier 
territory the strategic value of which, by reason of its geographical 
position, is considerable, both to Germany and to France. To the 
latter, for example, it constitutes, at present, a defensive screen 
between the Reich and the iron fields of Thionville and Briey in 
Lorraine, within twenty kilometres of her frontier. On historical 
grounds the French representatives at the Peace Conference 
advanced a claim to that part of the region which had been left to 
France by the Agreements of 1814, but was subsequently ceded to 
Prussia in 1815 by the Congress Treaty of Vienna after the Hundred 
Days. This included the territory on the left bank of the River 
Saar and large enclaves on the right bank round the towns of 
Saarlouis and Saarbriicken. The claim, however, was not. upheld 
by the Peace Conference. 


In the German view, on the other hand, the strategic claims of 
France are met by the argument that the demilitarization of the 
Rhineland has largely altered the position, even if this had not 
already been modified by air development. German arguments on 
the political aspect have been limited to pointing out the German 
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character of the population and the essentially provisional nature 
of the present régime, which represented a compromise between 
the necessity of granting to France reparation in the shape of the 
coal mines together with full freedom for their exploitation, and the 
need to safeguard the interests and rights of the German population 
during the fifteen years before the plebiscite. 


In 1929, when the process of liquidating the war had been begun 
by the Young Plan and the First Hague Conference negotiations 
were initiated with France for the immediate return of the Saar to 
Germany in anticipation of the plebiscite the result of which, at 
that time, was regarded as certain to be an overwhelming vote in 
favour of Germany. Discussions were prolonged until July, 1930, 
when they broke down. The cause of failure, it appeared, was 
that France, unable to obtain a satisfactory bargain on economic 
questions—the French demand for participation in the management 
of the mines after their return to Germany had been rejected— 
decided that the political régime as laid down by the Treaty must 
be maintained until the plebiscite. On the political side, therefore, 
the important factors in French and German calculations are the 
Saar’s geographical position on the frontier, its strategic value in 
close proximity to Alsace and Lorraine, and the fact that its popu- 
lation is mainly German. 


But while the political interests of the two countries in the Saar 
are of this general nature, their economic interests and policies 
are more specific. They involve such questions as the ownership 
of the coal mines, the interdependence of Saar coal and Lorraine 
iron ore, and commercial and tariff relations. 


As already pointed out, the Treaty ceded the coal mines to 
France in full ownership and stipulated that, if the plebiscite led to 
a return of the territory to Germany, she should repurchase them 
in gold. The actual figure (allowing for wear and tear, the diminu- 
tion of coal deposits, improvements carried out and capital invested 
by France) was to be fixed by experts, and as an indication of the 
value of the mines in 191g it is, perhaps, interesting to note that the 
amount credited to Germany in respect of the pits handed over was 
300 million gold marks (or £15 million at par). This is likely to 
prove a difficult subject for negotiation. A further problem will 
arise in connection with the direction of coal exports, involving 
export control and tariffs. The partnership of Saar coal and 
Lorraine iron is the principal factor governing the economic situa- 
tion. Established after the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by 
Germany in 1871, the partnership formed the basis for a rapid 
industrial expansion. The régime established in the Saar by the 
Peace Treaty allowed, at least for a period of fifteen years, the 
fruitful connection with Lorraine, once again reunited with France, 
to be maintained uninterrupted. Provision against a violent dis- 
location of this economic link will presumably be needed. 
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A difficulty exists in the matter of coal often referred to in 
arguments seeking to minimise the value of the partnership. A 
large proportion of Saar coal is, by its nature, unsuited for the 
production of the coke necessary for smelting iron ore. This 
deficiency necessitated an admixture of coal from the Westphalian 
mines of Germany. But French scientists set to work and after 
some years of experimentation discovered a process by which Saar 
coal, semi-distilled and suitably combined, could yield smelting 
coke equal in quality to that previously obtained by mixture with 
Westphalian imports. 


The possibility of the return of the Saar to Germany, therefore, 
involves two problems. If Lorraine ore is politically divorced from 
Saar coal, France will require the guarantee by Germany of an 
agreed supply of coal, and a tariff régime must be established which 
will allow the continuance of the two-way traffic between the two 
areas. In the negotiations of 1929-30, already mentioned above, 
Germany was apparently prepared to guarantee French requirements 
in coal and to offer a preferential tariff to iron ore from Lorraine 
coming to the Saar for smelting. But she was not prepared to 
consider a wider demand for French participation in the control 
of the mines under some scheme of Franco-German economic 
collaboration, nor a suggestion for the extension of tariff preference 
to French supplies or goods for the Saar. The Territory represents 
at present an extremely good market to France, yielding her a 
favourable annual trade balance of some 800 million francs and 
standing fifth in the list of the foreign customers of France. This 
market Germany regards as hers by right, and eagerly awaits its 
return. 


One of the serious results of a change in the existing tariff régime 
would be the disappearance of a number of industries which have 
grown up in the Saar within the protection of the French Customs 
Area, the withdrawal of which would expose them to the com- 
petition of German industries. It is estimated that a considerable 
amount of French capital, between £12 to £15 million, has been 
invested in the Saar. The future of this would form another 
subject for negotiation should the Saar return to Germany. 


So far we have been dealing with the problem from the external 
angle. To turn now to the internal aspect, what are the considera- 
tions which in normal conditions might be expected to influence 
the voting of the inhabitants? They may be dealt with under the 
heads of political and economic. Under the first head nothing 
requires to be added to what has already been written. The popu- 
lation is overwhelmingly German, and up to the coming into power 
of the Nazis in Germany would have voted in the plebiscite for 
reunion with Germany by a majority amounting to, probably, over 
ninety per cent. of the total vote. As a result, however, of the 
situation created by the advent of Hitlerism in Germany a new 
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element has been introduced into the calculations. Politically 
speaking the Saar Territory is still to a certain degree representative 
of the Germany existing at the end of 1932, and in the municipal 
elections prior to that date the greater part of the votes were given 
to the Centre, Communist, and Democratic Parties. Though, 
during the past year the Nazis have much increased their represen- 
tation, the parties of the Left, with the fate of those of like views 
in Germany before them, have become more determined in their 
opposition to the extension of Nazi influence. The Catholic Centre 
Party—the Catholic population represents nearly 70 per cent. of 
the whole—followed the example of the Centre Party in Germany 
and, in July, dissolved itself, its followers mostly joining the Nazi 
Deutsche Front. Recently, however, considerable distrust is under- 
stood to have been felt as to the aims and methods of that organisa- 
tion, and many Catholics are reported to have seceded from it. 


Under the economic head the facts of the situation have not 
altered, though the importance attached to them has been empha- 
sised as a result of recent developments. In a number of ways 
the economic interests of the Saar may possibly suffer as a result 
of a change of the régime in favour of Germany, should this occur. 
The severance of the connection with Lorraine by the creation of 
a new tariff frontier would be a severe blow, certain industries which 
have grown up within the French Customs area would disappear 
before German competition, and Saar coal would have to compete 
with the production of the Westphalian mines, more favourably 
placed geographically, more rationalised and commanding greater 
capital resources. The standard of living of the population would 
also be adversely affected. The numerous additional levies to 
which the population in Germany is subjected under the present 
régime are too well known to require repetition. Another point 
to be remembered is that the population at present enjoys freedom 
from compulsory military service—a freedom which might be lost 
as a result of transfer to Germany. These considerations are not 
without weight, and it is conceivable that they may weigh with 
the non-Nazi sections of the population in their attitude to the 
plebiscite. On the other hand, history shows that the bonds of 
nationality are, in such circumstances, commonly predominant. 


These are, however, not the only factors which, as things are 
at the moment, have to be taken into account. We have to consider 
also the abnormal situation due to Nazi activities in the Saar, and the 
extent to which these have complicated the problem may be ‘udged 
from the fact that the Governing Commission has found it necessary 
to issue a number of drastic decrees since last March and from the 





(1) For example, the rate of taxation in 1929 was given by the League Financial 
Committee as 770 francs per head in the Saar, 1,362 francs in Germany and 1,460 
francs in France. (All French francs.) 
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reports which the League Council have before them at the session 
which opened on January 15th. 


Allegations that a ‘“ terror’’ has been established in the Saar 
by the Nazis may possibly be exaggerated. There seems, however, 
sufficient evidence to leave no doubt that the non-Nazi members 
of the population are subjected to very considerable psychological 
pressure and even to various forms of intimidation. Nazi S.A. 
and S.S., though normally suppressed by a decree of the Commission 
have continued to exist and have carried on their activities. A 
widespread system of espionage and denunciation has been 
established, the psychologicai effect of which on all but the more 
robust of the Nazis’ opponents is bound to be great. Their move- 
ments, the papers they read, the flags they fly or omit to fly, the 
giving of the Hitler salute—everything is watched and reported. 


Drastic though the decrees of the Governing Commission have 
been, their effectiveness has suffered from one important defect. 
The officials on whom it relies for their enforcement only too often 
fail in the execution of their official duty, whether by intent or 
through being subject to outside influences too strong to resist. Quis 
custodtet ipsos custodes/ The situation became so grave as early 
as May last that it was found necessary to protect those who re- 
mained loyal to the Commission by obtaining from the League 
Council a resolution containing a guarantee that “the rights of 
the officials of the Saar Territory will in all circumstances be safe- 
guarded,” if necessary by “ fixing equitable pecuniary compen- 
sation.” 


Space does not permit more than a brief reference to some of 
the points emphasized by the Chairman of the Governing Com- 
mission both in his ordinary quarterly report and in the special 
communication to the League at the beginning of this month. 
The following passages should, however, be quoted verbatim. The 
Nazi Party, he stated, had “ organized a disguised administration 
of the Territory at the side of the legal Government, issued mani- 
festoes direct to the Saar Communal authorities, issued certificates 
declaring parcels to be duty free, and added its own visas to the 
regular police visas on identification cards.’’ Documents recently 
seized at Neunkirchen were also held to prove “ the continued 
existence, in a disguised form, of the prohibited organisations of 
the Party such as S.A., S.S., and motor corps, and a | systematic 
continuation of military exercises by them. . 


In conclusion, this special report states that the Commission 
is convinced that it need not regret nor mitigate any of its emergency 
laws. On the contrary, in view of recent experience, and of the 


(1) A full summary of Mr. Knox’s Special Report to the League Council, dated 
January 5th, was given in The Times on January 12th, 1934. It was published 
in Geneva on January 16th. 
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contents of the confiscated documents, the ‘“‘ Commission would be 
guilty of grave negligence of its duty to the League of Nations if 
it failed to report on a serious situation in the Saar which has only 
developed since the rise of the Nazi Party.” 

The German response to the actions and reports of the Governing 
Commission is to be found in two memoranda addressed to the 
League of Nations, one by the Deutsche Front and the other by the 
Saarbriicken Chamber of Commerce, as well as in pamphlets and 
leaflets. It is broadly based on the thesis that Nazi-ism, once 
officially established in Germany, should not be hindered from 
spreading automatically to a territory inhabited by Germans and 
regarded by Germany as virtually German soil. The measures 
taken by the Governing Commission to suppress Nazi organisations 
—as distinct, perhaps, from those taken against excesses—appear 
to have aroused intense German resentment. 


It is in the light of the situation revealed by these reports and 
memoranda that the arrangements for the organisation of the 
plebiscite will have to be made. A full discussion of the measures 
to be taken by the League is to begin in the Council on January 
2oth, but at this Germany will not be represented. The attitude 
of the German Government is that the Treaty provides for the 
plebiscite to be held any time after January roth, 1935, and that 
all that the League has to consider, therefore, is the question of its 
supervision. Suggestions that it should be postponed are not 
believed to have been received sympathetically in Paris, if only 
because such a step would amount to an infringement of the Treaty, 
but it would appear that special measures may have to be taken to 
ensure that the ballot is carried out in ‘“‘ such a way as to ensure 
the freedom, secrecy and trustworthiness of the voting.” 

S.A.H. 


H.L. 





THE ELECTION SYSTEM IN SPAIN. 


In the article on “‘ Spain before and after the Elections ”’ in the 
BULLETIN of January 4th the system under which the ballot was 
held last November was referred to as proportional representation 
(vide page 397). Actually, however, the word used in Spain, 
proporcionalidad, means only that a certain relationship is fixed 
between the number of votes an elector may exercise and the 
number of seats to be filled ; e.g., in Madrid, with 17 seats, electors 
may only vote for 13 candidates. This system is that of “ the 
limited vote,’’ which has been in operation in Spain for a considerable 
period, the object of it being to ensure some representation for 
substantial minorities. It was not designed to secure proportional 
representation, and it is clear that it does not do so. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. ‘ 

January 8th—The Government ordered the mobilisation of the 
Defence Corps (a special branch of the Heimwehr) to act jointly with the 
police in putting down excesses by the Nazis. It also issued a manifesto 
explaining that the step had been taken because a new wave of terror 
had started since the beginning of the month; 140 attempts with 
explosives had been committed. The Chancellor was determined to 
overcome the Nazis, it stated, even if to do so he had to adopt the severest 
measures provided by the law. 

January 1oth.—Following demonstrations and outrages by Nazis, 
some of whom were armed with explosives, and attempts to escape 
from the country by members of labour camps, the authorities ordered 
the closing of all voluntary labour camps in which the presence of Nazis 
had been traced. A body of about 140 Nazis crossed the frontier into 
Hungary, and were interned. 

Arms were supplied to the defence corps in Vienna. 

January 11th.—The Cabinet appointed Major Fey, the Vice-Chancellor, 
head of all the executive forces in the country. Further Nazi outrages 
were reported in Vienna. 

Herr Frauenfeld, the Nazi “ Inspector for Austria,’’ was arrested 
again, together with other Nazi leaders. Count Alberti, leader of the 
Heimatschutz in Lower Austria, was with Herr Frauenfeld at the time 
of his arrest, and was consequently obliged to resign his post at once. 

The Socialist Party made an offer to the Christian Social Party for 
an alliance in order to combat Nazi influence and Fascism in defence of 
Austrian independence. 

January 15th.—Further arrests of Nazis were reported, and the 
Government announced the prolongation till the end of the month of 
the prohibition of political meetings and parades. 


Belgium. 

January toth.—The Prime Minister rearranged the Cabinet, appointing 
M. Pierlot as Minister of the Interior in place of Vicomte Poullet, who 
retired owing to ill health. 


Bolivia. 
January 8th.—Resumption of hostilities in the Gran Chaco. (See 
Paraguay.) 


Brazil. 
January 5th—tThe Minister for War, General Cardoso, resigned. 
January toth.—Dr. Aranha and Dr. de Mello Franco were invited to 
take up their former portfolios and agreed to do so. (They had resigned 
on December 29th owing to differences of opinion with Dr. Vargas.) 
January 15th.—Following a settlement of their differences with the 
President, Dr. Aranha and General Cardoso resumed their offices as 
Minister of Finance and War respectively. 


Canada. 

January 8th.—A joint manifesto was issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, and Mr. Woodsworth urging the people of the 
country to study the position of Canada in the world and the contribution 
it could make towards strengthening the agencies designed to secure 
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peace and economic stability. It commended to the people the outline 
of study of peace problems prepared by the League of Nations Society 
in Canada, and emphasized the necessity for them to inform themselves 
about the issues confronting the world, since peace was menaced to-day 
as at no other time since the War. 


China. 
January 3rd.—The Japanese were reported to have established a 


military aerodrome near Kuyuan (half-way between Kalgan and Dolo- 
Nor). 
January 7th.—The Government forces claimed the capture of Yenping, 
on the Min River, from the Fukien insurgents. 

January gth—The 19th Route Army evacuated Amoy, and naval 
forces of the Nanking Government were landed to hold it. 

January 11th—The Government announced its ratification of the 
Convention for the limitation of the manufacture and sale of opium and 
narcotic drugs. 

January 14th—The Nanking forces occupied Foochow, the rebel 
leaders having retired inland without fighting. The r9th Route Army 
was also reported to be withdrawing inland. 

January 15th.—The 19th Route Army was believed to have established 
a new base at Changchow, with a view to attempting the recovery of 
Amoy. 

The Canton authorities ordered 25,000 troops to enter Fukien and, 
if necessary, check the 19th Army’s retreat. The latter was reported 
to be making an offer of co-operation with Canton. 

It was reported in Peking that fighting had begun in Ninghsia, where 
Sun Tien-ying had looted Tengkow. His army, composed largely of 
bandits, was stated to number 100,000. 

A spokesman of the Japanese Embassy in Peking, in a statement 
to the foreign press, said that the monarchy problem had existed in 
Manchukuo ever since its establishment, but Japan, being anxious to 
see the political situation there stabilised, had at first discouraged the 
step on the ground that it was premature. Recently, however, the 
agitation in favour of a monarchy had increased among “ Manchukuo 
people in general.”’ 

As it was certain that Mr. Pu-yi and his supporters had no intention 
of bringing about a restoration of the Manchu dynasty in China proper 
Japan “‘ found no reason in such circumstances to raise any objection to 
the Chief Executive’s accession to the throne in Manchuria quite apart 
from China.”’ 

January 16th.—Detachments of American, British and Japanese 
naval forces were landed at Foochow, where conditions were reported 


to be quiet. 

Cuba. 

January 15th.—Dr. Grau San Martin resigned and was succeeded 
as Provisional President by Don Carlos Hevia, the Secretary for Agri- 


culture. 


Czechoslovakia. 
January oth.—The economic conference of the three countries of the 


Little Entente opened in Prague. M. Benes stated emphatically that 
the three countries did not wish to exclude any other Central European 
nation from their schemes of economic co-operation. 
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Finland. 

January 5th.—It was understood that the diplomatic representatives 
of Poland and the U.S.S.R. had discussed with representatives of the 
Government (and also of the Latvian, Estonian and Lithuanian Govern. 
ments) a suggestion that a guarantee of security for the four Baltic 
States should be entered into. The Government was stated to have 
refused the proposal, on the ground that a Treaty of Non-Aggression 
already existed. (It was generally understood that the suggestion arose 
from the fear of German plans of expansion towards the East.) 

Prohibition of imports of Finnish butter, etc. (See Germany.) 

January 9th.—The President signed a decree placing an embargo on 
a large number of important products of German origin, such as farm 
produce, animal products, cereals, tea and coffee, textiles, furs, hardware 
of various kinds, and motor cars. 


France. 

January 3rd.—A new Treasury loan for the consolidation of part of 
the floating debt was offered for subscription. It took the form of bonds 
of 5, 10, and 15 years, bearing interest at 5 per cent. and redeemable, 
the 5 year bonds at par, the Io year at 105, and the 15 year at 110. The 
issue price was 97}. 

In a review of the economic situation the Minister of Finance said 
there was no intention of resorting to an embargo on the export of gold. 
He ascribed the Budget deficits of recent years to the voting of laws 
involving recurrent expenditure and to loans and subsidies made to 
foreign countries. 

The Treasury had to meet the maturities of 1934 ; the new loan would 
increase the long-term debt by 10,000 millions but it would reduce the 
Treasury bonds from 15,000 millions to about 5,000 millions. 

He estimated the hoarding of capital to amount to as much as 30,000 
million francs, and this had to be attracted back into circulation. Hoard- 
ing would only cease, however, when the Budget was balanced and the 
Treasury solvent. 

The Government announced that all existing quotas for imports of 
goods from abroad were to be reduced by 75 per cent. and that the quota 
system was to be applied to 134 new categories of goods. 

January 8th—M. Dalimier, the Minister for the Colonies, resigned, 
owing to his connection, during a previous Cabinet in which he held the 
portfolio of Labour, with the issue of bonds by the Bayonne Municipality 
which were subsequently found to be forgeries. 

An agreement was signed with the U.S. Government restoring 75 per 
cent. of the import quotas allotted to the U.S.A. before the reduction. 

January oth.—The Foreign Office issued a Note stating that, referring 
to the 75 per cent. reduction in the quotas, it had notified the British 
Government that it was ready to open immediate conversations with a 
view to negotiating for the restoration of the 75 per cent. against some 
British concession. 

M. Lamoureux was nominated Colonial Minister, and M. Frot replaced 
him as Minister of Labour. 

January toth.—The Government was understood to have decided to 
restore at an early date the 75 per cent. of the quotas allotted to British 
goods which had been suspended. This followed representations made 
by the Commercial Counsellor at the Embassy. 
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January 11th.—A Trade Agreement with the Soviet Government was 
signed in Paris. It was for a period of one year, and provided for restric- 
tions by quota on the entry of Russian goods into France, these being 
based on a percentage of the total imports. 

The Soviet undertook to order not less than 250 million francs of 
French goods a year (more than 5 times the existing purchases from 
France), but would receive credit for a maximum period of 22 months. 
Bills drawn on the Soviet were to be secured by a bond on the assets 
of the Soviet Petroleum Trust. 

Disturbances occurred in Paris, instigated by the Action Frangaise in 
protest against the alleged responsibility of officials and politicians in 
connection with the Bayonne Municipality scandals. 

Announcement ve restoration of quotas for imports from the U.K. 
(See Great Britain.) 

January 12th.—The Ministry of Commerce issued a statement pointing 
out that in September the Government had decided to apply mathe- 
matical distribution, which had formerly been in force for all quotas, 
only to 25 per cent. of them and to reserve the remaining 75 per cent. 
for negotiation. This rule, which was applied as from January Ist, 
did not oblige the Government to keep the whole 75 per cent. of the former 
quota open for negotiation in the case of every country. 

The Government was compelled to take account of many factors in 
distribution (such as the state of the trade balance) and in this spirit 
it proposed to arrange the commercial exchanges with Great Britain. 
In the desire ‘“‘ not to interfere with the currents of exchange between 
the two countries . . . the Government have informed the British 
Government that they propose shortly to communicate to them the list 
of products for which they proposed immediately to restore the 75 per 
cent. of the quota which had been held in reserve in accordance with 
their earlier decisions.”’ 

A debate in the Chamber on the interpellations on the Bayonne 
scandal was concluded with the defeat of a motion (that an independent 
commission of enquiry should be set up to investigate the frauds) on a 
vote of confidence. This resulted in a victory for the Government 
by 360 votes to 229, after M. Chautemps had explained what measures 
he intended to take. He said that Commissions worked too slowly, and 
it was a case for confidence in the head of the Government. 

January 14th.—Official comment on the German Government’s 
decision to apply new quotas to imports from France was to the effect 
that Germany ought to accept a reasonable balance of trade with France, 
and the action of the Government in suspending 75 per cent. of the 
German import quotas for negotiation was justified on the ground that 
the system of “ scrips’ and blocked marks had been used by Germany 
as a means of dumping in France. 

January 16th.—Speaking in the Senate General Bourgeois maintained 
that the German army no longer had anything in common with the 
force allowed by the Treaty. By a normal expansion of the Reichswehr, 
he said, drawing upon the vast reserve of irregulars, 20 to 30 strong 
divisions could be put into the field on mobilization, and could be fully 
equipped down to the last detail. He also stated that the number of 
aeroplanes immediately available in the event of war was much in 
excess of 500, and Germany had 3,000 certificated pilots—ro times more 
than the requirements for civil purposes. 
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M. Paul-Boncour replied, but refused to go into this aspect of the 
Government’s problem and confined himself to justifying its foreign policy 
generally. Taking the current problems one by one—Hitlerism, the 
Saar, German pressure on Austria, international collaboration—he 
maintained that in all of them there had been no radical change in 
French policy. 

The Saar was a matter for the League ; as for Austria, France and 
Italy were agreed on the need for respecting its independence, and for 
the systematic reconstruction of Central Europe. The plan upon which 
international collaboration was being pursued left it open to Germany 
to resume her part. They wanted Germany to be fully associated with 
their efforts on the lines she herself had proposed, but this implied that, 
not only was there to be no reduction in the existing guarantees of 
security, but further new ones were in contemplation of a nature to place 
the signatories beyond any threat to their independence or interference 
with their internal affairs. 

After expressing satisfaction at the improvement in relations with 
the U.S.S.R. and at the better situation in the Balkans, M. Paul-Boncour 
said that their attitude towards the League would remain unchanged. 
The Four-Power Pact came within the League framework, and France's 
agreements with Poland and Czechoslovakia must not be regarded as 
one set of alliances directed against another, but as a starting-point 
for a wider net-work of security. The personal relations of the French 
Government with Italy had changed completely, and every effort was 
being made to bring Italy and the Little Entente closer together. 

After referring to the pacts concluded by the Soviet Government as 
the Eastern equivalent of Locarno, he reminded his hearers of the great 
value of that Treaty, in that by it, M. Briand had obtained England’s 
guarantee for the demilitarisation of the Rhineland zone. Violations 
in time of peace would be submitted to the Hague Court, and as for 
military violations, they gave France the right to defend herself by obliging 
the signatories to turn against the aggressor. This was at least as good 
as any pre-war alliance. 

As regards reform of the League, any proposal for improving its 
procedure should receive careful attention, but he excluded in this 
connection its principles. These formed the contract between its 
members, and were the contract to be modified, the members would 
disperse and might never be reassembled. 

M. Paul-Boncour concluded by saying that the attitude adopted 
by France in the aide-mémoire handed to Germany on January Ist had 
been unanimously approved. Other nations had shown that they 
upheld the views which the Government had always put forward, and he 
asked for a message from the Senate that would encourage them to 
continue. 

Germany. 

January 3rd.—Lieut.-General Baron von Fritsch, a serving soldier, 
was appointed Chief of the Army Command. 

It was learnt that Dr. Weber had on December 22nd resigned his 
office as member of the Ecclesiastical Ministry, and that Dr. Lauerer 
had never taken his seat on it. (They had both been appointed by the 
Primate on December 2nd.) 

January 4th.—The Opposition clergy held a conference at Halle at 
which it was understood that they intended to appoint an Ecclesiastical 
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Ministry and seek State approval for their action. (Bishop Miiller had 
not acceded to their demand that he should appoint immediately a 
Ministry in accordance with their wishes.) 

A report reached the Conference that Herr Hitler was indignant at 
the attempt to split the Church, and the Opposition accordingly agreed 
to an offer by Dr. Miiller that he would try to form a Ministry by January 
yoth. This was interpreted as meaning that the Opposition were not 
prepared to go into open opposition to the State. 

January 5th.—Bishop Miller issued an order, which was to appear 
in the Church Gazette of the following day, forbidding all public dis- 
cussion of Church policies or the use of Church premises for statements 
in regard to Church policies. All holders of Church office were forbidden 
to attack the Church Government or its measures in public in any way. 
The order revoked the laws of November 16th and December 8th. 

The Government prohibited the import of Finnish butter, eggs and 
cheese, in retaliation for the termination of the Trade Treaty. 

January 7th—A declaration amounting to a public indictment of 
the Primate was read out to their congregations by some 1,500 pastors 
belonging to the opposition, the lead being taken by Dr. Niemédller. 
The declaration, after stating that there was now no legally constituted 
Ecclesiastical Ministry, pointed out that the Primate alone was, under 
the Church Constitution, in a position to govern the situation. Within 
the Church a great movement (the German Christians) had arisen which 
wished to make heretical beliefs the foundation of the Church. The 
demand had been made that the teaching, life, and leadership of the 
Church should be reformed according to the confessions of the Reforma- 
tion, but the Primate had not fulfilled these demands. He had ignored 
the proposals of the State Church leader, which he was bound by the 
Constitution to follow in forming the Ecclesiastical Ministry. For this 
reason the Conference at Halle had been held to consider the position. 

The Primate’s order of January 5th was then quoted, and the declara- 
tion stated that with this decree the Primate had declared war on those 
who saw the pacification of the Church only in a return to its Biblical 
foundations and were gravely anxious for its existence and unity. “‘ We 
protest,’ it continued, “‘ against his action in re-enacting unconstitu- 
tional laws which he himself had revoked for the pacification of the 
Church.” 

The Press reproduced an interview given by Herr Hess to a Swiss 
journalist in which he denied that Germany had any expansionist aims, 
and repeated his statement of September 28th that “‘ no serious-minded 
German thinks even of laying a finger on the independence of other 
nations.’ He also said, ‘‘ In Germany no one really believes that France 
and Germany will settle their differences by force of arms. . . . 
Sacrifice and the shedding of blood could not bring about a division of 
power in the Central European sphere which would enable the two great 
nations to maintain their national existence and individuality; only 
an honourable peace on a basis of reason and vision could do this.”’ 

In conclusion, he said that there was only one leader in Germany, 
and that was Hitler ; this was in reply to the suggestion that subordinate 
leaders had declared in favour of a strong policy of resurgence and 
expansion. 

The arrest was reported of two Roman Catholic priests at Stuttgart, 
who were taken to a concentration camp. 
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January 8th.—Dr. Niemdller and other opposition parsons addressed 
a number of meetings in Berlin to protest against the Primate’s attitude, 
and those who attended were given forms to sign by which they pledged 
themselves to the Bible and the confession. 

The Reichsbank sent a letter to representatives of the foreign holders 
of bonds in Great Britain, the Netherlands and Switzerland inviting them 
to a conference in Berlin on January 22nd. 

Reply of President of Saar Commission to German protest against 
Commission’s report to the League. (See Saar Territory.) 

January 9th.—Dr. von Bodelschwingh and the Bishop of Bavaria 
saw Dr. Frick, the Reich Minister of the Interior, and it was reported 
that the Minister agreed that the leadership of the Church was un- 
satisfactory. 

January 1oth—Dr. Bayer resigned. He was the last remaining 
member of the Primate’s Ecclesiastical Ministry. 

The regional leaders of the German Christians held a conference in 
Berlin at which they decided to organise demonstrations of confidence 
in the Primate, in the Church government, and in the existing Church 
policy. 

Dr. Ley issued two orders, one directing regional Nazi leaders to 
prevent the formation of “‘ supposedly corporative organisations and the 
dissemination of . . . statements about the corporative system,” and 


the other forbidding members of the party “ verbally or in writing to 
discuss the question of Reich reform.”’ 
Reports were current that the Primate had received a reproof from 


President von Hindenburg for his “ dictatorial actions’’ in Church 
affairs, and especially for the attempt to merge the Evangelical Youth 
Movement with the “ Hitler Youth.” 

The heads of the Evangelical Churches of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg 
and Hessen declared the Primate’s decree of January 5th to be invalid 
and decided to contest it by legal means. 

Van der Lubbe was executed at Leipzig. 

January 11th—The secret police were reported to have made many 
domiciliary visits on local secretaries of the Pastors Emergency League 
in many places in Prussia, and one of the secretaries was arrested and 
taken to a concentration camp. 

The Supreme Court at Leipzig sentenced a Czech to two years’ im- 
prisonment for circulating photographic copies of the Socialist Newer 
Vorwarts, published in Prague, and declared the activities of the Socialist 
Party to be definitely treasonable. 

January 12th—The Primate sent a message to General G6ring, on 
the occasion of the Premier’s birthday, in which he said, ‘‘ we are confident 
that you will help the Evangelical Church further in its effort to bring 
the people, the State, and the Church ever nearer to each other.” 

The press published a commentary, which was understood to have 
come from an authoritative source, on the memorandum on Nazi activities 
in the Saar. This contained a personal attack on Mr. Knox, the Chairma 
of the Governing Commission, who was accused of not being objective 
enough to recognise the rise of National-Socialism there as the personal 
affair of the German population. ‘‘ The difficulties arising from his 
violation of the duty of neutrality,” it stated, ‘‘ recoil on the League, 
which in the last year before the plebiscite must be held responsible 1 
a particularly high degree for its representative in Saarbriicken.”’ 
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January 13th.—The Government decided to apply new quotas to 
imports from France, with a view to reducing their value by some 160 
million francs. (It was stated in Berlin that German exports to France 
suffered by about 300 million francs by the recent French restrictions.) 

Herr von Papen made a speech at Gleiwitz, Silesia, which was regarded 
as the first official attempt to reconcile the principles of National-Socialism 
with the standards of the Roman Catholic Church. He said that the 
policy being followed was in most respects a practical realization of ideas 
laid down by Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical Rerum Novarum and by 
Pope Pius XI in his Quadragestmo Anno. Germany had been the first 
nation to break with the principles of the XLXth Century and take up 
again the traditions of Catholic ethics. 

He also maintained that no objection could be raised against racial 
research and eugenics, aimed at preserving the individuality of a race. 
Love of race would not lead to hatred of other races and was in no way 
a conflict with Christian principles. As regards the Concordat, this was 
a testimony of the Government’s intention to build up the new State 
with the assistance of the Church ; the question of the associations was 
admittedly a difficult one. The Church could never give up its control of 
the confessional training of its youth, but there was no need for it to 
insist on the control of sport and gymnastic societies. 

Herr von Papen also answered the charges made in the pastoral letter 
of the Austrian bishops. 

The Primate met the Opposition Bishops, who repeated their proposals 
for the appointments to the Ecclesiastical Ministry, and he stated he 
would see the Chancellor on January 17th. The Bishops accordingly 
agreed to restrain pastors in their churches from reading the declaration 
of defiance against the Primate’s authority until after that date. 

Bishop Meiser of Bavaria, the leader of the Opposition Bishops, 
telegraphed to the Primate, however, to inform him that the Bishops 
would not desert the Emergency League. Throughout Prussia the pastors 
read the declaration, in spite of the arrangement with the Primate. 

A declaration was signed by forty-five professors of theology at 
German universities stating that the Primate’s order of January 5th was 
unconstitutional. 

January 14th—In a speech at the anniversary of the January 
election in the State of Lippe (the last election fought by the Nazis before 
Herr Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor), Herr Hitler referred to the 
achievements of his Government during the year and said “‘ nobody here 
present will stand up and say he regrets having given his vote to us a 
year ago.”’ As regards foreign policy he said they were slowly on the 
way to winning international respect. They did not enjoy much love 
abroad, but in this world one often had to forgo love in favour of respect. 
__If they were to lead the nation to new heights they could only do 
it by ensuring themselves equal rights in the world. A real peace among 
the peoples would only be possible if one section were no longer stamped 
as slaves and serfs, and the world must stop oppressing Germany. 

_ January 16th—The Government’s reply to the League Council’s 
invitation to send a representative to the discussion on the Saar plebiscite 
was despatched to Geneva. Its contents were not published, but it was 
semi-officially understood that the Government saw no reason to be 
| Tepresented, as the qualifications for the right to vote in the plebiscite 
were precisely defined in the Versailles Treaty, and it only remained for 
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the League to make the technical arrangements. If, however, the com- 
mission set up to supervise the voting contained a French member, 
Germany would expect to be represented on it also. 

The “ law for the regulation of national labour” was published, to 
come into force on May Ist. It provided for the abolition of workmen’s 
councils, wages and arbitration laws, and the law dealing with the closing 
down of factories and workshops. It also made strikes illegal, and settled . 
the relations between heads of concerns and the new “ confidential] 
councils,’”’ which were to be set up for every enterprise with over 20 
employees to advise on its running. If any measure of the heads of 
concerns was disagreeable to a majority of the “ confidence men” they , 
might appeal to the “ trustee of labour,” who had power to rescind it. ~ 

The “ trustees of labour” were to be appointed for districts (not for 
industries) and their task was the maintenance of industrial peace. They 
were to watch over the activities of the confidential councils and interfere 
when large dismissals of men were contemplated. 

“Courts of social honour ”’ were also to be set up, to settle questions 
involving a breach of social honour (such as exploitation of workers by 
employers, endangering of social peace by provocative behaviour by 
workers, or frivolous complaints by the latter, etc., etc.). 

The Prussian Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs issued an order pro- 
hibiting professors of theology at the Universities from taking part in 
any public discussion of the Primate’s order of January 5th. 

Statements were made in Berlin, coming from a semi-official source, 
alleging that the Lithuanian Government was pursuing a policy in con- 
travention of its treaty pledge and was attempting to deprive German 
residents of Memel of their means of livelihood. (In the Memel-land 
under Lithuanian control the Lithuanian Government had no control 
over the appointment of officials other than teachers, and the German 
complaint was that through a law dealing with the residence of foreigners, 
passed in June, 1933, some 3,000 German officials would have to leave.) 

It was also alleged that Article 27 of the Memel Statute, recognizing 
both languages as official with equal validity, had been infringed. 


Great Britain. 

January 3rd.—Sir John Simon in Rome. (See Italy.) 

January 4th—Issue of communiqué regarding conversations between 
Sir John Simon and Signor Mussolini. (See Italy.) 

January 9th—M. Maximos, the Greek Foreign Minister, arrived in 
London. 

January 11th.—The Foreign Office announced that the French Govern- 
ment had agreed to restore 100 per cent. quotas on a “ very abundant 
list ’’ of U.K. products. 

January 12th.—In a statement to the press M. Maximos, referring to 
the proposed Balkan Pact, said that Greece was aiming at a consolidation 
of a peaceful order of things in the Balkans and with this purpose had 
signed the Treaty with Turkey, ‘‘ which constitutes the main foundation 
of our foreign policy.” He hoped the Pact between all the Balkan 
countries would be concluded. They all desired that Bulgaria should 
also take part in this general movement. Negotiations had also been 
carried out recently at Athens to find a solution of the economic and 
financial questions between Greece and Bulgaria, which he hoped would 
soon be concluded satisfactorily. 

Statement by French Ministry of Commerce re quotas. (See France.) 
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ie January 4th.—The Foreign Minister’s visit to Rome. (See Italy.) 
January 8th.—M. Maximos’ statement to the Italian press. (See Italy.) 
January 9th—M. Maximos in London. (See Great Britain.) 
January 11th—The Prime Minister announced that the visits of 
M. Maximos to Rome, Paris and London were for the purpose of informing 
the Powers as to the negotiations between the Balkan States for a pact. 
These negotiations had reached such a point as to make it nearly certain 
that such a pact would soon be signed, with Bulgaria’s adherence. It 
aimed at the stabilisation of Balkan peace within the provisions of the 
xisting treaties without prejudice to any State, and without creating 
any tendency towards the formation of new groups. 
January 12th—M. Maximos’ statement to the press in London. (See 


Great Britain.) 


india. 
January 3rd.—It was announced that the Japanese delegates to the 


cotton conference had accepted the Indian proposals for an agreement 
between the two Governments to remain in force for 3 years. This 
assured Japan most-favoured-nation treatment and provided that 
she should import into India a maximum of 400 million yards of piece- 
goods under a 50 per cent. duty. She could import into India 125 million 
yards of piece-goods without any obligation to buy Indian raw cotton, 
but she would have to buy 1 million bales of cotton in exchange for 
325 million yards of piece-goods. The maximum import, 400 million 
yards, would be in exchange for 1,500,000 bales. 
Iraq. 

January 11th—The Chamber passed the Government Bill for the 
introduction of compulsory military service. 


Italy. 

January 3rd.—Signor Mussolini received Sir John Simon, with whom 
he had a prolonged discussion. 

January 4th—Following a further conversation between the two 
statesmen an official statement was issued to the effect that ‘‘ the major 
general political questions” had been examined, and particularly the 
question of the reduction and limitation of armaments and that of the 
reform of the League. As regards the first, they found themselves 
“fully agreed that it is absolutely indispensable that the discussions 
should be concluded at the earliest possible moment, abandoning any 
idea or proposal that does not contain elements which can be practically 
and rapidly realized, and directing attention to those points which by 
ow must be considered as mature by international public opinion and 
hich can be approved by the interested States.”’ 

As to League reform, Signor Mussolini indicated the lines which this 
Should follow with the object of securing a better working of the League, 

ore in keeping with its aims. 

A Commercial Treaty with Yugoslavia was signed in Rome. It 
stricted timber exports from Yugoslavia so as to leave Italy free to give 
preference to Austria. 

, January 5th.—A Commercial Agreement with Rumania was signed in 

ome. It provided for the appointment of a Mixed Commission to 
upervise the trade between the two countries and make suggestions to 
he Governments. 
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Sir John Simon left Rome for Paris and London. Writing in the 
Giornale d'Italia Signor Gayda referred to the conclusion of a Balkan 
Pact as practically a certainty, and said that the participation of Greece 
and Turkey, alongside Rumania and Yugoslavia would win the sympathy 
of Italy, as in that way there would be a guarantee that the rights of ajj 
the Balkan nations would be protected against subversive tendencies or 
tendencies towards a hegemony of any one side. 

January 8th.—M. Maximos left Rome for Paris and London, and in, 
statement to the press referred to the importance of the good relations 
established between Greece and Turkey. He said that in his conversation 
with Signor Mussolini the question of the trade between Greece and Italy 
had been fully discussed and they had agreed as to the importance of its 
development. 

January 13th.—Speaking in the Senate, Signor Mussolini outlined the 
process by which the National Council of Corporations would eventually 
replace the Chamber of Deputies. The first step would be to constitute 
the corporations, the character and position of which had already been 
defined. Secondly, it would be necessary to supervise their functioning, 
and only after practical and effective working of the corporations had 
been properly observed would the third stage of constitutional reform 
be undertaken. 

Referring to the gradual extension of the intervention of the State, 
he said “ there is one form of intervention, namely, Communistic inter- 
vention, for which I have no sympathy whatsoever. For my part I do 
not believe that Communism, if applied in Germany, would have given 
results different from those that it has given in Russia. However, it is 
evident that the German people has refused to have anything to do 
with it.” 

He then referred to President Roosevelt’s experiment, remarking that 
“this Communism, as it appears to us in certain of its manifestations of 
exasperated Americanism (extremes meet), is only a form of State 
Socialism ; it is nothing but a. bureaucratization of economy.’ While 
admitting that time was needed for a definite judgment as to its effective- 
ness, he said he was prepared now to state that ““ monetary manceuvres 
cannot lead to an effective and lasting rise in prices. If we wish to delude 
humankind we can have recourse to what was once known as the clipping 
of coinage, but the opinion of all who do not follow empiric methods in 
economic and social affairs is absolutely clear—inflation is the road leading 
to catastrophe.”’ 

The Senate passed the Corporations Bill. 

January 16th——The Government published two decrees, one enlarging 
the list of goods subject to import quotas, and the other increasing the tax 
on import licences. A large number of goods were either prohibited or 
subjected to higher taxes. This action was understood to have been taken 
in retaliation for the French reduction of import quotas and increases 0 
taxes on import licences. 

Japan. 

January 3rd.—Agreement with Indian Government re cotton purchases 
and piece-good imports. (See India.) 

January 8th_—Representations by Soviet Ambassador re sale of the 


C.E. Rly. (See U.S.S.R.). 
January 1oth.—Trade figures were published showing that exports 


during 1933 totalled 1,932 million yen in value, an increase of 500 million 
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as compared with 1932. Imports were valued at 2,018 millions, also 
exceeding those of 1932 by about 500 million in value. 

January 15th.—-Statement by Embassy in Peking re Manchuria. 
(See China.) ; , 

Negotiations were resumed in Tokyo regarding the sale of the C.E. 
Rly., the Foreign Minister discussing the question at length with the 
Soviet Ambassador. 


League of Nations. 

January 11th.—Ratification of Convention for Limitation of manu- 
facture and sale of narcotic drugs. (See China.) 

January 15th.—The 78th Session of the Council opened, and at a 
private meeting M. Massigli (France) asked that the discussion on the 
preparations for the Saar plebiscite should be held at such a time as would 
make it possible for Germany to be represented, if she so desired. The 
French Government was anxious that the special attention of the German 
Government should be drawn to the discussion, and that it should be held 
later, so as to give Germany time to send a representative. 

The President agreed that the minutes of the meeting should be sent 
to Berlin, and suggested fixing the discussion for the end of the week. 

In the public meeting five reports were adopted, including those of 
the Health Committee, the Economic Committee, and the Committee of 
Statistical Experts. 

The Committee appointed to consider the establishment outside 
Iraq of the Assyrians unwilling to live in that country met and con- 
sidered an offer from the Brazilian Government to provide a home for 
10,000 Assyrians, on certain conditions. 

The Secretariat issued the Financial Committee’s report on Austrian 
finances. This showed that the ordinary budget was expected to yield 
a small surplus, but the extraordinary budget provided for an expenditure 
of 103 million schillings, to be covered by the proceeds of a domestic 
loan. 

January 16th.—The Secretariat published the text of a petition from 
the Saarbruck Chamber of Commerce, dated December 15th, with the 
comments of the Chairman of the Governing Commission of the Saar, 
and the text of the memorandum from the Deutsche Front, dated December 
18th, and the reply of Mr. Knox, in the form of his special report of 
January 5th. (The memorandum contested the accuracy of the Saar 
political situation as described by the Governing Commission in the 
55th quarterly report to the League.) 


Lithuania. 
January 16th.—German allegations ve infringement of Memel Statute 
by Lithuania. (See Germany.) 


Paraguay. 

January 7th—The Government was understood to have rejected the 
proposal of the League Commission for the extension of the armistice 
in the Gran Chaco. 

January 8th—Fighting began again in the Gran Chaco, and the 
Paraguayan forces reported the occupation of several Bolivian posts. 


Poland. 
January 5th.—Report re Soviet proposal for joint guarantee of the 
security of the Baltic States. (See Finland.) 
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Rumania. Tu 
January 3rd.—M. Angelescu resigned, and the King entrusted 
Tatarescu with the formation of a Government. Ba i 
January 5th.—M. Tatarescu formed a Cabinet, with the same personnel iM the 
as the Duca Cabinet, except that M. Bratianu (who had just been elected 
leader of the Liberal Party) was succeeded as Minister of Finance by \ MB for 
Slavescu. : be t 
Signature of Commercial Treaty with Italy. (See Italy.) agre 
January 7th.—General Uica, the Minister for War, resigned, and was & mar 
succeeded by General Antonescu. ‘ 
January toth.—After prolonged negotiations with the Government, 
M. Titulescu accepted the office of Foreign Minister. M. Inculetz wa: U-S 
Minister of the Interior. The King’s private secretary and certain other 
officials connected with the Court, and the commandant of the gendarmerie J to t 
were retired, this being understood to have been asked for by M. Titulescy J usec 
as a condition of his taking office. and 
Saar Territory. obje 
January 8th.—A letter from the President of the Governing Com. &V® 
mission was published in which Mr. Knox replied to a protest made fm 4 /& 
(on December 18th, 1933) by the “‘ German Front” to the League of 
Nations against statements in the last report of the Commission. (This J °™ 
referred to acts of terrorism committed by Nazis.) The letter declared J 224 
that it was incontestable that acts of terrorism had increased to such afm Stab 
degree that the Commission was receiving complaints daily from various 1 
quarters, and it had even been found necessary to open a special school & SUCC 
for Jewish children. t 
Also, the prohibited Nazi organisations, such as the S.A., S.S., and mtet 
the motor corps, continued to exist in a disguised form, together with the J or 
systematic continuation of military exercises. will 
The Commission denied the accusation that it had given preference & °¢ 
to Socialists and Communists with regard to freedom of speech and I 
assembly. Public meetings of all political parties without distinction or t 
had been prohibited, and “ this is applied to both the extreme political 
parties—i.e., the Nazis and the Communists.” that 
Mr. Knox’s letter was dated January 5th, 1934, and contained a 
special report to the League. the ] 
January 16th.—Publication of documents regarding the Saar. (Se C 
League of Nations.) were 
Spain. , 
January 5th.—The “ state of alarm ”’ was raised in view of the improve- and 
ment in conditions throughout the country, but the state of prevention "°' 
remained in force to enable the search for arms to be continued. poms 


Sweden. T 

January toth.—It was understood that the Government had protested Sprit 
to the German Government against the new reduction in the transfer 5 ;. 
of German foreign loan services. depo 
Syria. 

January 3rd.—The Provisional Government of the Lebanon, set UP was « 
in May, 1932, came to an end with the entering into force of a D¢¥™® could 
Provisional Constitution. Under this legislative power was exercise! [% guar: 
by a Chamber of 25 members, of whom 18 were elected and 7 nominated laboy 
by the President of the Republic. The executive power was in thei to gs 
hands of the President, who was appointed by the High Commissioner. 
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Turkey. 
January 3rd.—The Grand National Assembly ratified the Treaty 
of Friendship with Persia, and approved the Convention suppressing 






sted M. 







rsonnel the Greco-Turkish Mixed Commission for the exchange of populations. 
elected January 9th.—The Council of Ministers approved the Five Year Plan 
e by M [for the development of industry. The main object was understood to 





be to supply local needs, but the Government also had in view economic 
agreements with the Balkan countries which would provide a foreign 
market for some of the new industries. 

The amount to be spent was reported as equivalent to £6 million. 


U.S.A. 

January 3rd.—President Roosevelt delivered his Message in person 
to the joint session of the two Chambers of Congress. He said he had 
used the authority granted him to purchase all American produced gold 
and silver and to buy additional gold in the world markets, with the 
object of strengthening the whole financial structure and of arriving 
eventually at a medium of exchange which would have, over the years, 
a less variable purchasing and debt paying power than that of the past. 
Investigation had proved that ‘‘ in the matter of foreign exchange rates, 
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ue of : ; : : 
eThis certain of our sister nations find themselves so handicapped by internal 
oclared and other conditions that they feel at this time unable to enter into 
such am stabilization discussions based on permanent and world-wide objectives.”’ 





They had helped to make the Monte Video Conference an outstanding 
success, he said, and ‘‘ we have, I hope, made it clear to our neighbours 
that we seek with them future avoidance of territorial expansion and of 
interference by one nation in the internal affairs of another. Further- 
more, all of us are seeking the restoration of commerce in ways which 
will preclude the building up of large favourable trade balances by any 
one nation at the expense of trade debits on the part of other nations.” 

In other parts of the world fear prevented any great progress in peace 
or trade agreements, and he added, ‘‘I have made it clear that the 
United States cannot take part in political arrangements in Europe, but 
that we stand ready to co-operate at any time in practicable measures 
on a world basis looking to the immediate reduction of armaments, and 
the lowering of barriers against commerce.” 

On the subject of the recovery programme he said that now that they 
were definitely in process of recovery “ lines have been rightly drawn 
between those to whom this recovery means a return to old methods— 
and the number of these people is small—and those for whom recovery 
means a reform of many old methods, a permanent readjustment of 
many of our ways of thinking, and therefore of many of our social and 
economic arrangements.” 

The overwhelming majority of the banks which reopened in the 
Spring were in a sound condition, and in the case of those not permitted 
to reopen nearly $600 million of frozen deposits were being restored to 
depositors through the assistance of the Government. 

Several million people had been restored to employment and industry 
Was organising itself with a greater understanding that reasonable profits 
could be earned, while at the same time protection could be assured to 
§uarantee to labour adequate pay and proper conditions of work. Child 
labour was abolished, and uniform standards of hours and wages applied 
to 95 per cent. of industrial employment within the field of the N.R.Act, 
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and he referred to the N.R. Administration as “ a permanent feature of 
our modernized industrial structure.” 

As for the debt burden, the most serious part affected those who stood 
in danger of losing their farms and homes, but re-financing in these cases 
was proceeding with good success. Agriculture had suffered from more 
than its debts, however, but actual experience led to his belief that the 
experiment of seeking a balance between production and consumption 
was succeeding. 

Mr. Roosevelt then referred in terms of strong condemnation to tax 
evaders, gamblers with the money of others, reckless speculators, as well 
as to criminal violaters of the law. Their programme was designed to 
save from destruction and to keep for the future the really important 
values created by modern society—the vicious and wasteful parts of 
that society they could not save even if they wished. 

January 4th.—The President’s Budget Message was read to Congress, 
This stated that the excess of expenditure over receipts during the 
year 1933-34, amounted to over $7,000 million, and the estimates for 
1934-35 showed an excess of expenditure of $2,000 million. They should 
plan, he said, to have a definitely balanced Budget for the third year of 
recovery. 

The total debt would amount by June 30th, 1935 to about $31,834 
million, and they should “‘ seek to hold the total debt within this amount.” 
They would have to borrow approximately $6,000 million of new money 
during the first six months of 1934 (i.e., before the end of the fiscal year) 
and in addition $4,000 million to meet maturities. 

The “ expenditures already made ”’ had, he claimed, justified themselves 
by better prices for farm commodities, renewed business activity, increased 
employment, the reopening of and restored confidence in the banks, and 
well-organised relief. 

A summary of the position in the current year, 1933-34, showed 
$3,000 million odd as the cost of departmental, legislative and independent 
establishments, while under the head of ‘‘ Emergency ” expenditure the 
totals were in round figures; Public Works Administration, $1,677 
million ; Agricultural Adjustment Administration, $103 million ; Farm 
Credit Administration, $40 million; Emergency Conservation Works, 
$342 million; R.F.C., $3,970 million; Tennessee Valley Authority, 
$19 million ; Federal Land Banks, $52 million ; Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, $150 million; National Industrial Recovery 
Administration, $4 million. The emergency total was $6,357 million odd, 
and the grand total $9,403 million. 

As against these expenditures, receipts for 1933-34 were placed at 
$3,260 million, approximately. There were, however, “‘ certain ad- 
ditional expenditures for 1934 which I believe to be necessary ’’ amounting 
to $1,166 million. 

For the year 1934-35, the ordinary expenditure was placed at $3,237 
million odd, and the total under ‘‘ Emergency ” was $1,213 million odd, 
of which Public Works Administration accounted for nearly $1,090 million. 
But it was estimated that by then the R.F.C. would have an ‘‘ excess of 
credits ” amounting to $480 million odd, to be deducted from this total. 

The President estimated receipts—exclusive of foreign debt payments, 
but including increased liquor taxes and income from the amended revenue 
law—at $3,974 million odd. 

The Message ended with the words, ‘‘ If we maintain the course I have 
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outlined, we can confidently look forward to the cumulative beneficial 
forces represented by increased volume of business, more general profit, 
greater employment, diminution of relief expenditures, larger Govern- 
mental receipts and repayments, and greater human happiness.” 

January 8th.—Mr. Britten introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives a Bill to authorise the construction of ror new vessels for the Navy, 
to cost $743 million. The building would be carried out during a ten year 
period beginning in 1935. 

M. Troyanovsky, the Soviet Ambassador, presented his credentials 
to President Roosevelt. 

Signature of agreement for restoring import quotas for U.S. goods. 
(See France.) 

January oth.—The annual Report of the American Federation of 
Labour was published, and stated that 1,800,000 of those who had been 
unemployed at the beginning of 1933 had been absorbed by industry, 
while a further 4,600,000 had received temporary work from the Public 
Works Administration or other Federal agencies. This had increased 
the workers’ total purchasing power by $543 million a month, or 26°4 
per cent. 

"Farm prices had risen 25 per cent. and the general price level 12 per 
cent., so that ‘‘ the heavy debt burdens which have been such an obstacle 
to recovery have been lightened.”’ 

While, however, important gains had been made, in November 
10,702,000 workers still had no industrial employment. The outlook 
was ‘‘ overshadowed by a danger which might destroy all the progress 
made—inflation by fiat money.”” The workers, the Report stated, always 
lost by inflation, which in the long run benefited only the wealthy, who 
could speculate by borrowing money and buying goods. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, by a majority decision 
(5 to 4) ruled that in time of emergency “ public welfare’’ must take 
precedence over “individual rights,’ and upheld a Minnesota law 
establishing a two-year moratorium on mortgage foreclosures ‘‘ for the 
protection of a basic interest of society.” 

January 1oth.—The President sent a message to Congress asking for 
amendment of the Farm Credit Act of 1933 to make the Government 
responsible for the principal as well as the interest in respect of the 
authorized issue of $2,000 million of bonds. The result, he said, would 
be to put the bonds on a par with Treasury securities. 

January 11th.—Congress passed the Liquor Taxation Bill and it was 
subsequently signed by the President. The Bill imposed a tax of $2 a 
gallon on distilled spirits and wine, and $5 a barrel on beer. 

January 15th.—Mr. Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress asking that 
legislation should be passed which would vest in the Government title 
to and possession of all monetary gold within the nation’s boundaries ; 
give the President power to devalue the dollar which would be so far 
mandatory that when revaluation was achieved it would be at a level 
of between 50 and 60 cents on the basis of the existing gold content ; 
and set up, out of the profits the Government would realise by the re- 
valuation, a fund of $2,000 million to be used in the stabilisation of 
foreign exchanges and in the purchase of Government securities and gold. 

The President said he preferred to leave the recommendations as to 
the broader use of silver to some future time, when the results of experi- 
ments could serve to dictate the wisdom of further action. 
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Mr. Roosevelt continued, ‘‘ The issuance and control of the medium 
of exchange which we call “‘ money ”’ is a high prerogative of Government 
. In pure theory, of course, a Government could issue mere tokens 
to serve as money.’’ But because assurance that these tokens would be 
permanently limited to the amount necessary for the daily cash needs 
of the people was difficult to give, ‘‘ Governments have found that reserves 
for a basis of gold and silver behind their paper or token currency added 
stability to their financial systems.”’ 

There was still much confusion of thought, he said, which prevented 
a world-wide agreement creating a uniform monetary policy, but he 
expressed the hope that events were leading to some future form of 
general agreement. 

The legislation he was asking for would place the right, title, and 
ownership to their gold reserves in the Government itself, would make 
clear the Government ownership of any added dollar value of the country’s 
stock of gold which would result from any decrease in the gold content 
of the dollar which might be in the public interest. It would also, with 
equal justice, cast upon the Government the loss of such dollar value 
if the public interest, in future, should require an increase in the amount 
of gold designated as a dollar. The title of all gold being in the Gover- 
ment, the total stock would serve as a permanent and fixed metallic 
reserve, which would change in amount only so far as necessary for the 
settlement of international balances or as might be required by a future 
agreement among the nations of the world, for a redistribution of the 
world stock of monetary gold. 

With the establishment of this policy, the time had come for a more 
certain determination of the gold value of the dollar ; he did not con- 
sider it desirable, however, that an exact value should now be fixed. 

In conclusion, he laid stress on two main principles. First, that the 
national currency must be maintained a sound currency, with a fairly 
constant standard of purchasing power, and secondly, that the Govern- 
ment had an inherent right to be the sole custodian and owner of the 
reserve of precious metals underlying the currency. With this went the 
prerogative of the Government to determine from time to time the 
extent and nature of the metallic reserves. 

January 16th—The press published what were understood to be 
authoritative expressions of the President’s views regarding monetary 
policy in which he was represented as believing that gathering all gold 
and silver monetary stocks in the Treasury was an assurance against 
printing-press money or “ greenbacks”’; also that what people feared 
about greenbacks was unlimited issues, or that some future Congress 
might remove limitations upon the issue, and he had not asked for 
authority to issue currency against the gold to be lodged in the Treasury. 


U.S.S.R. 

January 5th.—The session of the Central Executive Committee closed, 
after approving the Budget for 1934, which showed revenue at 48,879 
million roubles odd, and expenditure at 47,308 millions. 

Report re Soviet proposal for joint Russo-Polish guarantee of the 
security of the Baltic States. (See Finland.) 

January 8th.—Official figures were published of the grain harvest, 
showing that the harvest of 1933 broke all records both for total yield 
(nearly 90 million tons) and for yield per acre (12}$ bushels). 
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The Ambassador in Tokyo requested the Japanese Foreign Minister’s 
good offices in reviving the negotiations for the sale of the C.E. Rly. 
and stated that his Government might reconsider the price. He also 
suggested that six Russian railway officials arrested at Harbin should 


be released. 
January 11th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty with France. (See 


France.) 

January 14th.—Reports were current in Moscow that M. Litvinoff 
and M. Molotoff had represented to M. Stalin the importance to the 
country of its admission to membership of the League of Nations. 

January 15th.—It was learnt that the manager and five members of 
the foreign staff of a Swiss firm operating in the Soviet Union had been 
arrested, together with 20 Russian employees, on charges of economic 
espionage. The manager was a Belgian and the five others included two 
Germans, two Austrians and a Dane. 

Resumption of negotiations re sale of C.E.R. (See Japan.) 


Yugoslavia. 
January 4th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty in Rome. (See Italy.) 
January 11th—The King and Queen left Zagreb for Belgrade after 
a stay of a month, during which the Court had been transferred to the 


Croat capital. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated January 13th, 1934. 
The Turco-Yugoslav Treaty. Text of the Treaty of Friendship and Nop. 
Aggression between Turkey and Yugoslavia. November 28th, 1933. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1934 
Jan. 20th *Financial Committee, I.L.O. “ +6 
21st *General Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference ioe 
22nd *65th Session of the Governing Body, I. L. oO. 
22nd *Committee on the Allocation of League Expenses 
25th *Migrations Committee, I.L.O. ; 
? Permanent Committee of High Commission Pa 
Refugees from Germany 
*Committee of Experts on Native ‘tebe, LL. O. 
Conference of the Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property das pe 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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